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Parliamentary management alone. There remains a great
sphere for direct personal influence. The men Mr. Glad-
stone used to look up to, Peel and Aberdeen, had not much
of this and I fancy that he takes from them the belief that
it is unnecessary or undignified. He has been so long with-
out holding the threads of party ... it is so natural to
him to underrate the effect of direct personal contact, that
he may think that the sole legitimate method of mastering
men is Parliamentary speaking or writings addressed to
mankind. But it is worth anything that people should
know and see more of him, in society if possible. ... I
am sure that all public policy can do to strengthen the
government will be done. But I note an unhappy im-
patience of those inferior arts my earthly spirit relies on."
It was easy perhaps to point to the disease, but
it was harder to suggest a remedy. Gladstone
did not shine in an atmosphere of tea-table trifles.
A colossal and rather starchy highbrow, he had
a mind that ran along lines alien to all his col-
leagues. It is notable that his favourite " pupil,"
Morley, had an intellect as isolated as his own.
Nor was his deficiency remedied by any great
social capacity on the part of Mrs. Gladstone,
whose vagueness could be as inconvenient as it,
in retrospect, is delightful. If some dissenting
ministers were asked to breakfast, they were
always the wrong dissenting ministers* If a peer
were asked to lunch, he was sure to be the wrong
peer. Never so much as in 1886 did Gladstone
suffer from being " neither a Whig nor a Protes-
tant." It is impossible that Disraeli should have
so muffed a crisis.